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FOREWORD 



Thit module is one of a aerias of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning pacl^KK^ focusing upon 
apecific p r ofee a ional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
compatenclea upon which these modules are based were iden- 
titled and verified through research as being impcrtant to sue* 
ceaaful vocational teacnir>g at both the secondary and post- 
aecondary levela of Instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
tt>eory and application; each culminates with criterion refer- 
erKed aaaaaiment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for u3e by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
them materials. 

The design of the materials provides conskjerable flexibility for 
Nf^f^^S^sif^ conducting perfonnance-based preservice and 
" inaervlce telfct^ preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual vmdn and interests. The materials are intended for 
use by univilrsities and cplleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary ins^tutions. local educ^tion agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionaf development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education proarams is contained in three re- 
lated documents: Student uum to ilslng Perfomtanc#-Baaed 
Teacliar Education Materlala, Reaource Peraon QuMe to 
Ueing Performance-Baaed Teacher Education Mateiiais and 
QuWe lo implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Prooram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
divMuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, ar^ ref ir>ement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
devek>pn>ent of initial versions of the modules; over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 univorsitles, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revisioi' and refinement. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff: 
< James B. Hamilton, Program Di rector » Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har» 
nngton. Program Assistant; and Kar«n Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Rosa. Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical AMistant; and Jean Wisen" 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward devek>pmental versions of these materials are alao ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
t>ased and also directed the curriculum devek>pment effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciatbn is also extended to all those outside The Cener 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versk)ns of the materlala ¥vere 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocatk)nal 
teacher educatk>n faculties at Oregon State Unlver&ly and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Col umbi& 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
w&o perfornYed by Center Stall with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educatore and students of Cen- 
tral Washington StateCollege; Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College. Michigan; Florida State Un vereity, Holland Col- 
lege, P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Temple University; 
Untvereity of Arizona; Univerelty of Michigan-Flint; Univereityof 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; Ur ivereity of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado. Univerelty of Pittsburgh; Urrivereity 
of lennessee; University of Vermont; and Utah State Univerelty. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
19/2 thorough its completbn. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adun Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris StateCollege, 
Holland College, Temple Univerelty, and the Un ivereity of 
Michigan-Flint. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Oirectc^ 

The Center f9r Vocational Education 
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The Center for Vocationai Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to aolve educational problems relating to 
indivldua) career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by 

• Qeneratfr>g knowledge tnrough research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needjarxj outcomes 

• Installing educationai programs and products 

• Operating information systems ttrxi services 

• Conducting l<i^adership development and training 
programs 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Eng|neerir>g Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American Association for Vocational Inntructional 
Matehaia (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



Oral questioning can be one of the most ver- 
satile and effective teaching-learning techniques 
Due to the nature of the classroom situation, oral 
activities comprise a major portion of the total 
student-teacher interaction. To be effective, the 
teacher Heeds to know how to utilize the time 
spent in oral communication profitably. Teachers 
need to develop good que'^tjoning skills so that the 
questions they ask will (1 ) require studertl^ to think 
critically, and (2) provide feedback to the teachers 
as to student understanding of the topic(s) be ng 
discussed. 




Good questions require careful thought and 
precise wording. While it may be easy to ask sim- 
ple "yes" or "no" questions, they can also be an- 
swered without much thought on the part cf the 
students. To ask good questions, it is necessary for 
you to be aware of techniques for stating ques- 
tions which— 

• assess student understanding of a given con- 
cept, principle, or procedure 

• ask the student to describe how, state why, 
indicate the circumstances, etc. 

• motivate the student to use higher thinking 
processes (analysis and synthesis, not mere 
recall) 

• require carefully thought-out rosponses by 
the student 

In order to be an effective oral questioner, you 
need to understand the characteristics of. and 
techniques involved in, effective oral questioning. 
This module is designed to give you that under- 
standing and to help you develop skill in employ- 
ing oral questioning techniques. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 




Objectives 

En«bMrgObK.iiv»s: 

1 After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the techniques and procedures in- 
volved in affective oral questioning {Learning Ex- 
perience /). 

2. After selecting a student performance objective m 
your occupiitional specialty, develop a series^of oral 
questions relating to that objective [Learning Expert 
ence 

3. In a simulated classroom situatic^ employ oral ques- 
tioning tev.'iniques in a lesson (Learning Experience 
til). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency m 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resoui'ce person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gain this skill One 
option IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplemerit those 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource perpon (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) o locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you havp difficulty with 
directions, or in assessing your progress at any time 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference. Sanders, Norns M. Classroom Ques- 
tions—What Kinds'^ New York, NY. Atherton Press, 
1964. 

■^earning Experience II 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate your competency m 
preparing a series of oral questions 

Learning Experience ill 

Reqiiired 

2-5 peers to role-play students to whom you are 
presenting a lesson, and to cntique your perfor- 
mance in employing orai questioning techniques. If 
peers are unav'ailable, you may present your lesson 
to your resource person. 
Optional 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
oevetoping a lesson plan 

Videotape or audiotape equipment for taping, view- 
ing or listening to, and self-evaluating your p.esen- 
tation. 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher employ- 
ing oral questioning techniques which you can view 
for the^urpose of critiquing that teacher's perfor- 
mance 

Videotape equipment for viewing a videotaped pre- 
' sentation involving the use of oral questioning 
techniques 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual school situation m which you can employ 
oral questioning techniques 
A resource person tc assess your competency In 
employing oral questioning techniques 



This module covers perfotmance element number 102 from Calvin J. 
Cotreil ef at . Model Curnruia for Vocational and Technical EducaUon, 
Report No V (Cclumbus, OH The Center for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University. 1972) The 384 elements inth«s document form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

For information about t^ general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminoi')gy which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using the Center's HBTE Mod ules on inside back 
cover 
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Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 




Aftar ^nnplettng the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
techniques and procedures involved in effective oral questioning. 



You wHI be reading the information sheet. Employing Oral Questioning 
Techniques, pp. 6-1 1 . 



You may wish to read the supplementary reference, Sanders, Classroom 
QuestlonS'-^hat Kinds?, pp. 1-11. 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the techniques and procedures 
involved in effective oral questioning by conriple!ir^Q the Self-Check, pp. 
11-12. 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, p. 13. 



Activity ^ por information concerning the purposes, limitations, and characteristics 
of oral questioning, and the techniques involved in employing oral ques- 
tioning, read the toMowmg information sheet: 



EMPLOYING ORAL QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES 




**To question well 13 to teach well." Socrates 
would have agreed with this statement. He used 
questioning to the exclusion of all other methods. 
In teaching 
today, how* 
ever, we rec- 
ognize uiat 
oral ques- 
tioning is 
one of sev' 
eral impor- 
tant teaching 
methods. 

Advantages 

Oral ques- 
tioning is an 
effective way 
to stimulate 
student 

motivation and participation. Questioning pro- 
vides for ihvolvament of all students. In addition, it 
focuses student attention and develops interest 
and curiosity. The effective use of the oral ques- 
tioning technique provides students with oppor- 
tunities to practice self-expression and to have 
their knowledge used as a class resource. At the 
same time, it allows variety tc be added to the 
lesson. 

Logically sequenced questions can stimulate 
logical and critical thinking and serve as a guide to 
reasoning. Also, use of questions directed at dif- 
ferent levels of knowledge can lead students into 
the different levels of thinking. 

An important outcome of using questioris is that 
the special abilities and inte^-ests of individual stu- 
dents are discovered. Students often acquire spe- 
cial kfiowledge and skills through hobbies, work 
experience, and/or family activities. A good 
teacher uses these special abilities and interests 
as an additional class resource to promote learn- 
ing. 

The oral questioning technique can be used for 
a vari€ y of purposes. It can be used to introduce, 
summarize, or review a lesson; to clarify points 
previously made; or to bring up points omitted. 
Other uses include bringing reading assignments 



into focus, developing new insightiJ and promot- 
ing understanding, developing attitudes and val- 
ues, and teaching students to use ideas rather 
than simpi;, memorize them. 

Oral questioning can provide important evalua- 
tion information. The students' prepar'ation for the 
lesson can be tested (e g,, through questioning, 
you can determine if they read and/or understood 
the homework assignment). Questions during the 
introduction can serve as a pretest of students* 
knowledge level. Also, using questions during the 
lesson can provide immediate feedback on how 
student learning is progressing. Incorporating 
questions in the lesson summary and review can 
provide at least a partial evaluation of the extent to 
which the instructional objectives have been 
achieved by students. 

Limitations 

The use of oral questioning presents some 
limitations. Questions directed at large groups are 
often 

difficult to 
hear. The 
same is true 
of student 
responses. 
One way to 
overcome 
this difficulty 
is for the 
teacher to 
repeat the 
questions 
and re- 
sponses thai 
may not have 
been heard 

by all persons. In addition, questioning involves 
considerable class time as compared to other 
techniq'jes requiring less student involvement. 

The individual characteristics of students can 
3lso affect the success of oral questioning tech- 
niques. Shy students are sometimes reluctant to 
participate in question-and-answer sessions. The 
teacher's role in providing a secure, non-critical 
classroom environment is important here. If the 
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Shy student is made to feel comtortable and gn- 
threatened, he/she may be more willing to partici- 
pate. There is also a tendency for a small group of 
atudents to dominate the discussior. This can be 
priavented by distributing the questiO^'% among all 
students. 

Characteristics of Good Questions 

Student learning can be greatly stimulated by 
the use cf oral questioning techniques. In addition, 
use of these techniques can provide the teacher 
with continuous feedback as the lesson is being 
taught. However, any advantages that may result 
from use of oral questioning may be destroyed if 
good questions are not asked. The teacher should 
carefully plan good questions and should write 
them out in the lesson plan. This planning, how- 




ever, should not be so rigid that it does not a'low 
for spontaneous questions m response to student 
interest. 

A good question should be — 

• concise and include only one idea 

• short enough for students to remember 

• timely, interesting, thought provoking, and 
relevant to the lesson being taught 

• stated in language familiar *o students (a 
question is not the place to introduce new 
terms) 

• stated to stress key points of a major lesson 
topic 

• stated to require more than a guessing re- 
sponse 

• stated to require more than a simple 'yes ' or 
"no" 

• stated in such a way that it does not suggest 
the answer 




Types and Levels of Questions * 

Questions can be classified according to the 
level of knowledge required for the 'correct re- 
sponse Bloom's^ taxonomy of educational objec- 
tives can also be applied to questions Each level is 
progressively more complex an^ each is built pn 
all levels below it 

Beginning with the Fewest level. Bloom's 
taxonomy as adapted for questions is as follows. 

1 . Knowledge.— The knowledge level requires 
only recall or recognition from memory for a re- 
sponse, for example: 

What IS the formula for 
computing board feef? 
What fs the definition of vis- 
cosity'^ 

What are the mam parts of a 
business letter*? 
What are the four ingre- 
dients used to make con- 
crete*? 

What are the common and 
scientific names of flowers 
projected by the opaque 
projector*? ' 

Should trees be trans- 
pla.nted dunng the month of 
August*? 

In general, questions requiring a simple "yes" 
or "no" answer (e.g., the last example above on 
transplanting trees) should be used sparingly. 
Simpio recall questions can be used in introduc- 
ing a lasson, or as the first question in a ser-es of 
questions that progress to a higher level of 
difficulty. In situations in which a student gives an 
incorrect response to a higher level question, the 
teacher may lead the student logically to the cpi- 
rcct response by asking simpler questions in 
order to review the information necessary to an- 
swer the question. ^ 
2 Comprehension.— Three 

sub-levels of knowle^ are i^v^C ^ 
involved m comprehe'^ s.on [;jyf 
They are — / ^ 

/n\ 



a Translation.— The translation sub-level 
involves transferring from one set of 
symbols to another; for e:<ample 

• State m yo jr own words the definition of mer- 
chandising given in our textbook 

• Explain the directions for mixing concrete 
given in the bulletin 

• Draw a picture to illustrate strip cropping 
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1 Beniamin S Bloom (Ed ) Taxonomy of educational ObfecUves, 
Haf^dtyook I Cognitive Domain (New York NY David McKay Company, 
1966} 



b. lntetpr#t«tton.— The interpretation sub- 
level involves explaining the meaning of 
scmethifig; for example: 

• What does the graph show to be the point of 
diminishing returns? 

• What does ttie table show would be the curing 
tinrw for concrete poured at 60 degrees F '> 

• What trernjs arfe shown by the clothing price 
summary for the past ten years'^ 

c. Extrapolation.— The extrapolation sub- 
level involves inferring, projecting, or ex- 
tending from known information into an 
area not known or e)y)erienced, or ex- 
tending the meaning of major ideas be- 
yond the limits of the information pre- 
sented; for exan'ple: 

• What IS the general need conserva- 
tion based on our study of the present supply'^ 

• Considering the properties and price of the 
new ^nthetic oils, what would you predict to 
be the uses that will be made of synthetic oil'' 

• What will be the trend in job opportuniti^'s for 
practical nurses given the general forecasts in 
the Occupational Oui ^ok Handbook'^ 

• Use yoar knowledge about hair styling to pre- 
dict the relative time required to create ecch of 
the basic stylef 

Application.— 

The application level 
requires the solving of 
practical problems 
through selection and 
use of ideas, principles, 
and theories (i.e., 
using what has been 
learned in particular 
concrete situations). 

For example: 

• Apply the principles of induction and magnetism to 
explain how a generator works 

• Use your knowledge of the besic colors to explain 
how secondary colors can be made 

• Using your knowledge of what makes a good fer- 
tilizer mixture for corn planted after sod, explain 
what fertilizer ratio and rate per acre you would 
recommend 

. Analysis.— The 

analysis level re- 
quires breaking a 
whole down into 
its component 
parts and deter- 
mining the rela- 
tionship between 
the par{s, for ex- 
ample: 

• Which of the statements m the article on floral 
design are inconsistent'' 

• What Is causing the car we have tested for malfunc- 
tions not to start'' 

• What relationships exist among the different 
synthetic fibers used to make cloth'' 







5. Synthesis.— The 

synthesis level re- 
quires putting to- 
gether parts and 
elements to form 
a now whole or 
ppttern {ie,, using 
concepts, princi- 
ples, and/or ideas 
already learned to 
make a new prod- 
uct). For example: 

• What overall wildlife conservation plan wHi meet 
the needs identifieci m the commun^ survey? 

• What type of management plan Is needed to 
profitably integrate all the crop and animal enter- 
prises now grown'on the farm? 

• Using current prices of different feeds what would 
be a least-coiJt livestock ration for a pregnant 1 ,000 
pound cow producing 50 pouiids of milk daily'' 

6. Evaluation.— The 

evaluation level 
requires making 
judgments based 
on specific 
criteria rather 
than opinions; for 
example: 

• Applying the criteria provided, which of the follow- 
ing three wildhfe conservation pla ^ would be 
most effective'' 

• How would you evaluate the proposed farm man- 
agement plan, using the profit available for family 
living as the criterion? 

• Given the following criteria, how would you judge 
and rank each of the ten displays'' 

Oral questions at the analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation levels can be used very effectively to 
summarize class activities. Questions at this level 
also may be used to guide students in study as- 
signments and problem-solving activities. 

The levels of questions provide guidance in de- 
veloping a logical sequence of questions. Be- 
cause each level is based on all levels below it, 
you can plan the sequence by moving from 
lower-level to higher-level questions. For ex- 
ample, the application level is based on the 
knowledge and comprehension levels. Thus, the 
question sequence would start with the knowl- 
edge level, followed by comprehension level, and 
then application level. 

One final comment should be made on levels of 
questions. The focus of this module is on the 
effective uses of oral questioning as a teaching 
technique. Although you need to be able to rec- 
ognize and write questions at the various levels, 
your emphasis should be on achieving compe- 
tency in the use of oral questions in the class- 
room. 
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Good Questioning Techniques 

The general sequence of oral questioning is as 
Allows. The teacher (1) asks a good question of 
the total class (e.g., "How does texture in clothing 
materials affect color?"). (2) pauses ♦'^ give stu- 
dents time to formulate their answers, (3) directs 
the question to a specific student (e.g.. * CarP "), 
and then (4) gives the student time to reply, and 
gives attention and consideration to his/her re- 
sponse. Ide- 
ally. Carl's 
response will 
stimulate 
student 
questions 
whlch^the 
teacher, in 
turn. car\ di- 
rect to other 
members of 
the class.- 

Questions 
should be 
distributed 
among class 

memt^rs so that each student has the opportunity 
to participate. One way to assure that a student 
who generally has difficulty in responding to ques- 
tions can participate is to ask a question based 
on his/her past experience. Questions should 
be asked in a normal conversational tone loud 
enough for all class members to hear. The teacher 
should reward correct responses (e.g.. "Yes, " 
'That's right/" "Good." or 'Correct") and avoid 
being critical of incorrect or incomplete cnswers. 

Questions should be presented m a logical se- 
quence, and student responses shoulo be re- 
peated by the teacher for special emphasis or 
clarity. Bring other students into the discussion 
by asking them to react to the first student's an- 
swer. 

Encourage studefnts to go beyond the first an- 
swer. Encourage them to expand and clanfy an 
idea and to back it up with the facts and illustra- 
tions. Include "why" and "how" explanations 
with "yes" and "no" questions Strike a balance 
between "fact" and "thought" questions. 





Inattentive students can ofter brought into 
the discussion by directing a question to them In 
general, the 
teacher 
should not 
repeat a 
question un- 
less the 
question 
was directed 
at a large 
group and 
.night not 
hive been 
heard. This 
can encour- 
age inatten- 
tion and 

poor listening habits. Another student can 
asked to repeat the question, if necessary. 

Finally, avoid asking questions of the claos in 
general. This encourages several students to 
speak at once Rather, ask volunteers to raise 
their hands and select from those students. 

Handling Student Answers 

Constructing a good question and asking it m 
the correct way is the first of two steps in effective 
oral questioning. The second step is the proper 
handling of student answers. 

Groisser^ believes that the handling of student 
answers is the real test of the cood teacher. He 
categorized student responses into (1) correct an- 
svvers. (2) partially correct answers. (3) incorrect 
answers, and (4) no answer at : 11. The suggested 
practices for each category below are synthesized 
from Groisser. 

Correct Answers.— Reward correct answers 
with responses of recognition or praise (e.g., "Very 
good," or "That's correct"). Rewarding of correct 
answers encourages subsequent student partici- 
pation and establishes the answer as being cor- 
rect. 

Lengthy student answers covering several Hey 
points can be broken down by asking other stu- 
dents to explain or expand on individual points m 



2 Phihp Groisser How to Use the Fine An or Questioning (New York, NY 
Atherlon Press 1964). pp 5-20. 38-53 



the response. Frequent lengthy responses by stu- 
dents may indicate that the teacher s questions are 
^'X) broad. 

Partially Correct Raspontas.— When a stu- 
dent's answer is partially correct, gtve credit for the 
correct part and work Vj improve the incorrect 
part. A teacher could say. "You arr correct. Mary 
Let's see if someone can enlarge upon your an- 
swer." He/she could then ask another student to 
expand upon the response. For example. John, 
can you add anything to Mar/s answer?" 

Incortact Anawart.— When a totally utcorrect 
answer to a question is given, the teacher may give 
a noncritical response. For example, the teacher 
could say, "A good try, but the main point of the 
question was overlooked." and refer the question 
to another student. The teacher also could choose 
to ask the same student other questions to logi- 
cally lead the student to the correct answer. 
Another technique is to tell the student who gave 
the wrong answer that you will come back to him/ 
her later for repetition or restatement. This is effec- 
tive for the students who learn less rapidly and 
makes them responsible for a correct ainswer later 
in the period. 

Occasionally, a student will misconstrue a ques- 
tion and give an irrelevant answer. Handle this by 
pointing out. "This would get us off the topic," or 
"The answer was good, but it didn't answer the 
question that was asked." 

No Answer at All. — If one student is unable to 
respond at all. direct the question to another stu- 
dent. If several students are unable to give a re- 
sponse, try rephrasing the question into simpler 
terms. If th'^^re is still no response, you may want to 
reteach that 
concept or 
ask the Stu- 
dents to find 
the answer 
from refer- 
ence mate- 
rials. 

The fre- 
quent need 
to rephrase 
questions 
may indicate 
the need for 
more carefu! 
planning in 

constructing good questions. 

Sarcasm should never be used by a teacher in 
questioning. Never label a student response as 
"stupid" or "what might be expected from some- 
One who had not read ihe homework assignment." 




All honest answers should be accepted as con- 
tributions and used as an opportunity to develop 
further learning. Rememh^r, if students knew all 
the answers, the subject would already be taught. 
Using wrong answers for learning is part of good 
teaching 

Handling Student Questions 

Questions from stu(}ents are a sign of a healthy 
learning environment, one in which students are 
inquisitive and searching for answers. Lesson 
planning by the teacher should include anticipa- 
tion of student questions. 

The teacher can handle student questions 
which are off the topic by offering to discuss the 
subject with the student on an individual basis 
after class. This avoids moving the lesson off on a 
tangent 
(which may 
have been 
the student's 
intent), while 
at the same 
time, tne stu- 
dent's ques- 
tion is ac- 
cepted as a 
con*'ibution. 

Referring 
a student's 
question to 
the class tor 
an answer is 

a good teaching technique. For example. "Bill, 
what is the answer to Mary's question?" 

Whenever the teacher or the class cannot an- 
swer a relevant question, the teacher should admit 
he/she does not know the answer and promise to 
find it At the same time, the teacher may ask the 
student tc look up the answer himself/herself, and 
then they can compare answers during a lati^r 
class period. 

Occasionally, a student will attempt to 
"sharpshoot" the teacher by asking difficult ques- 
tions about the topic. The teacher can respond 
with. "The class would be interested in knowing 
the answer to your question. Please look up the 

answer in , reference and report back 

to the class tomorrow." 

Students may use incorrect grammar in their 
questions or their answers, dicate tne correct 
grammar usage by itsstating the student's state- 
ment in correct grammar or by 'saying. "You mean 
" Be careful not to discourage stu- 
dents by interrupting them before they are finished 
or by using a critical tone. 




10 11 



The principle of positive teacher acceptance of 
all honest student participation applies to studerit 
questions as well as to student responses to 



teacher questions. T*he challenge to the teacher is 
to encourage student participation and use it for 
the development of further learning. 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



For ♦urthftr information on employing oral questioning techniques, you 
may wish to read Sande-^s, Ciassoom Questions — What Kinas?, pp. 1 -1 1 . 




The followjng itens check your coir- prehension of the material m the 
information sheet, Employing Oral Questioning Techniques, pp. 6-11. 



SELF-CHECK 

L Matching: 

On the line to the left of each priMse in Column A. write the letter of the term in Column B that best 
matches the phrast?. 



Column A 

.1. student makes a judgment based on cnteria 
_2. student changes information into a different 

symbolic form 
.3. student recalls information 
.4. student discovers relationships 
-5. student solves a problem 



Column B 

a. Knowledge 

b. Comprehension— translation 

c. Comprehension— interpretation 

d. Analysis 

e. Evaluation 

f. Application 



li. Multiple Choice: 

Each of the incomplete statements listed below is followed by several words or phrases. From these, you 
are to choose the one which completes the statement most correctly. Place the letter of that answer (a, b, 
c, or d) in the blank at the left of the item 

1. The type of question which is often overu^^ad by teachers is— 

a. knowledge level 

b. application level 

c. evaluation level 

d. analysis leve! 

2. The taxonomy should be used — 

a. to classify every question into a smgle category 

b. to select simple questions frorn lower categories and harder questions from higher 
categories 

c. to select questions from ali categories at appropriate levels of complexity 
d all of the above 

1/j 
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3 Oral questions should be devis^Kj to take Iruo consideration— 

a. the student's intellectual piocesses 

b. the emotionat atmosphere of the classroom 

c. the students' in-school and out-of-school experiences 

d. ail of the above 

4. The oral questioning technique is an important aid in stimulating thinking because it will — 

a. arouse interest 

b. promote understanding 

c. develop new insights 

d. all of the above 

5. Oral questions are used — 

a. in all situations 

b. to lead students into all kinds of thinking 

c. to get students just to recall facts 

d. to encourage bright students to f^nswer difficult questions 

6. The purpose of a question such as Why would a writer choose ro ier an assumed 
name?" is — 

a. to stimulate interest 

b. to stimulate logical or critical thinking 
c 3ll of the above 

d. none of the above ' ^ 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses should exactly duplicate the model 
responses. 



ANSWERS 

I. Matching: II. Multiple Choice: 

1. e 1 a 

2. b 2. c 

3. a 3. d 

4. c 4, d 

5. d 5. b 

6 c 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should exactly duplicate the model responses. 
If you did not have all 1 1 correct, review the material in the information sheet, Employing Oral Question- 
ing Techniques, pp. 6-11, or check with your resource p. '■son if necessary. 



1^ 
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Learning Experience It 



OVERVIEW 



Afttr Mooting a atudont performance objective in your occupational spe- 
cUrtty. develop a aeries of oral queatiooa relating to that objective.^ 




Vdu will be selecting a student performance objective in you^ occupational 
specialty* and briefly outlining the iraterial you would b3 covering in each 
of the rm^or lesson components: introduction, lesson content, md sum- 
mary. 



You will be preparing a series of oral questions rstating to the material in 
one or more of tiie lesson components, as appropriate. 




Your questions will be evaluated by your resource person, using the 
Taxonomy of Questions Checklist, p. 17. 





Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty. 
Then, briefly outline the material you would cover to introduce, present, 
and summarize a lesson designed to achieve that objective. You may use a 
lesson plan you have developed previously. 



Prepare two or three oral questions at each of the six taxonomic levels 
which could help you introduce, present, or summarize that material. 
When writing questions at the "Comprehension" level, write one question 
at each of the three sub-levels. Number each question for easy reference 
during feedback. 



After you have developed your oral questions, arrange to have your re- 
source person review and evaluate your questions. Give him/her the 
Taxonomy of Questions Checklist, p. 17, to use in evaluating your work. 



\ 
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TAXONOMY OF QUESTIONS CHECKLIST 



plrKtions: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether all questions 
met or did not meet each applicable criterion. For any question(s) which did 
!not meet a criterjon, specify the number(s) of the question(s) in the space 
provided for comments. 



Name 



Dat« 



Resource Perton 



Yes No 



Comments 



1. The knowledge questions required the recall or recognition 
of information 



□ □ 



2. A comprehension qtj^stion was written at each of the follow- 
ing sub-levels: 

a. Translation — to transfer from one set of symbols to 
another 



b. Interpretation— to explain the meaning of something . . 

c. Extrapolation — to infer project, or extend 'rom known i— i r— i 
information into an area not known or experienced . . . LJ I— J 

3. The application questions involved the solving of practical 
problems through selection and use of ideas, principles* and 
theories; using what has been learned in particular concrete p-i j — i 
situations LJ I I 

4. The analysis questions required breakdown of a whole into 

Its component parts and determination of the relationship r-n r™| 

between the parts LJ ! I 

5. The synthesis questions involved putting togethet parts and 
elements to form a new whole or patterns; using concepts, 
principles, and/or ideas already learned to make a new prod- j 

6. The evaluation questions required the making of judg- 
ments — yood or bad, right or wrong— based on specified r— i i— -| 
criteria rather than opinions LJ L-J 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
review the material in the infonnation sheet. Employing Oral Questionii 19 Techniques, pp 6-11. revise your 
questions accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 



ERIC 
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Learning Experience lil 



OVERVIEW 




tn aaimultted classroom situation, employ' oral quostioning tochniquee in 
atesson. 



You will tMi salectins a student perfomianc^ cb}ecthwlrnfour occmpatto 
speclatt/, and sslacting, modifying, or (topping a (asson plan dasignad 
to achi«^ that objective, givingnpecial att^tion to the uea of oral ques- 
tioninglechniques. 



You ma^ wrsh to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan. 




You will be presenting the lesson to a group of peers, or to your resourco 
person. 




You may wish to record your presentation on audiotape or videotape for 
self-evaluation purposes. 



Your competency in employing oral questioning techniques will be 
evaluated by your peers, or by your resource penK)n, using the Lesson 
Preeentation Checldist. pp. 23-34. / 



ERIC 
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Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty and 
develop a detailed lesson plan for achieving that objective. As part of your 
plan, develop a series of oral questions to direct and motivate students' 
thinking throughout the lesson in a well-organized and meaningful way. Be 
sure to include questions at the "application" and above levels. Instead of 
developing a lesson plan, you may select a lesson plan that you have 
developed previously, and adapt that plan so that it includes the use of oral 
questioning techniques. 




You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan. He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4. Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide. 



In a simulated classroom situation, present your lesson to a group of two to 
five peers. These peers will serve two functions: (1) they will role-play the 
students to whom you are presenting your lesson, and (2) they will evaluate 
your performance. If peers are not available to you. you may present your 
lesson to your resource person. 



^ Ootic 



Optional _ 
Activity 




If you wish to self-evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
or audiotape so you may view/listen to your own presentation at a later 



Multiple copies of the Lesson Presentation Checklist are provided in this 
learning experience. Give a copy to each peer, or to your resource person, 
before making your presentation in order to ensure that each knows what 
to look for in your lesson. However, indicate that during the lesson. aW— 
attention is to be directed toward yoU. and that the checklists are to be - 
completed after the lesson is finished. 



If you recorded your lesson on videotape or audiotape, you may wish to 
self-evaluate using a copy of the Lesson Presentation Checklist. 



1^ Optional ^ 
Ijj^ Activity 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of 
teachers employing oral questioning tech-^iques. If so. you may wish to 
view one or more of these videotapes. You might also choose to critique 
the performance of each teacher in employing oral questioning tech- 
niques, using the criteria provided in this module, or critique forms or 
checklists provided by your resource person. 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



DiFtctions: Place an X In the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. RMourc« ptrton 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher used oral questions that were: i — i 

^ 1. clear, definite, and concise, and included only one idea I I 

2. interesting, timely, and thought-provoking CH 

3. designed to require more than a "yes" or "no" answer EH 

4. adapted to individual differences C 

5. challenging and not obvious C 

6. wrinen at a variety of taxonomic levels C 

7. related to the lesson being taught D 

8. geared to illustrate key points of nr^ajor lesson topics O 

In the lesson, the teacher: i — i 

• 9. used the questions to draw information from the students LJ 

10. asked a question, paused to give the students time to think about i — i 
the question, and then called on e student 1 I 

1 1 . attar calling on a student, provided an opportunity for that student 
to think about the question before requiring his/her response (be- 
fore answering the question himself/herself or calling on someone i— i 
else.) I I 

12. presented the questions in an orderly sequence ED 

13. directed his/her questions so that each student was able to partici- i — i 
pate I — I 

14. reacted favorably toward the students' answers to questions (for 
example, gave attention and consideration to the students* an- i — i 
swers) I — I 

15. asked questions which the student could answer from past experi- i — i 
ence I — I 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ Q 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



16. asked questions which were clear and short enough to remember □ □ □ □ 

17. required the student to go beyond his/her first answer (for example, 
encouraged the student to expand or back up ideas with facts and 

illustrations; brought other students into the discussion by getting i — i i — i i — i r~i 

them to respond to the first student's answers ) I — I I — I I— I LJ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



> 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Dlmctions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the follo^ng performance compononts was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execule, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacR^Tiieed oral questions that were: 

^ 1. clear, definite/and concise, and included only one idea 

?. interesting, timdiy, and thought-provoking 

3. designed to require more than a "y^s" or "no" answer . 

4. adapted to individual differences 

5. challenging and not obvious ^ 

6. written at a variety of taxonomic levels 

7. related to the lesson being taught 

8. geared to illustrate key points of major lesson topics . . 



In the lesson, the teacher: 

9. used the questions to draw information from the students 



10. asked a question, paused to give the students time to think about 
the question, and then called on a student 

11. after calling on a student, provided an opportunity for that student 
to think 8t)Out the question before requiring his/her response (be- 
fore answering the question himself/herself or calling on someone 
else.) 

12. presented the questions m an orderly sequence 



13. directed his/her questions so that each stuo^^nt was able to partici- 
pate ' 

14. reacted favorably toward the students' answers to questions (for 
example, gave attention and consideration to the students' an- 
swers) 

15. asked que-^tions which the student could answer from past experi- 
ence 









□ 


□ □ 
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1 1 1 1 
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□ □ 
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16. asked questions which were clear and short enough to remember □ □ □ □ 

17. required the student to go beyond his/her first answer (for example, 
encouraged the student to expand or back up ideas with facts and 

illustrations; brought other students into the discussion by getting i — i i — i i i r— | 

Them to respond to the first student's answers ) I — » I — ' « — ' J 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
theieacher needs to complete in orcler to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



^ Name 

Dillons: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of tHfc following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir* 

cumstances, a performance component was not%pplicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R«sourc« Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Th« teacher used oral questions that were: 

1. clear, definite, and concise, and included only one idea 

2. interesting, timely, and thought-provOking 

3. designed to require more than a "y^s" or "no" answer 

4. adapted to individual differences 

5. challenging and not obvious 

6. written at a variety of taxonomic levels 

7. related to the lesson being taught 

8. geared to illustrate key points of major lesson topics . . 



to the lesson, the teacher: 

9. used the questions to draw information from the students 



10. asked a question, paused to give the students time lO think about 
the question, and then called on a student 

11. after calling on a student, provided an opportunity for that student 
to think about the question before requiring his/her response (be- 
fore answering the question himself/herself or calling on someone 
•else.) 

12. presented the questions in an^rderly sequence 



13. directed his/her questions so that each student was able to partici 
pate 

14. reacted favorably toward the studetits' answers to questions (for 
example, gave attention and consideration to the students' an- 
swers) 

15. asked questions which the student could answer from past experi- 
ence 
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16. asked questions which were clear and short enough to remember □ □ □ □ 

17. required the student to go beyond his/her first answer (for example, 
encouraged the student to expand or back up ideas with facts ana 

illustrations; brought other students into the discussion by getting i — j i — i i — i 

them to respond to the first student's answers ) I — I L I I — ' U 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area{s). 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO; PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

4Mtrttally accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^'^^ 

cumatances, a performance component v/as not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teecher used oral question^ that were: 

1. clear, definite, and conq^se^nd included only one idea 

2. interesting, timely, and thought-provoking 

3. designed to require more than a "yes" or "no" answer . 

4. adapted to individual differences 

5. challenging and not obvious 

6. written at a variety of taxonomic levels 

7. related to the lesson being taught 

8. geared to illustrate key points of major lesson topics . . 



in the lesson, the teacher: 

9. used the questions to draw information from the students 



10. asked a question, paused to give the students time to think about 
the question, and then called on a student 

11. after calling on a student, provided an opportunity for that student 
to think about the question before requiring his/her response (be- 
fore answering tne question himself/herself or calling on someone 
else.) 

12. presented the questions tn an orde-^ sequence 



13. directed his/her questions so that each sti ent was able to partici- 
pate 

14. reacted favorably toward the students* answers to questions (for 
example, gave attention and consideration to the students' an- 
swers) 

15. askod questions whjch the student could answer from past experi- 
ence 
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16. asked questions which were clear and short enough to remember CH CH CD D 

17 required the student to go beyond his/her first answer (for example, 
encouraged the student to expand or back up ideas with facts and 

illustrationsfbrought other students into the dipcussion by getting i i i i i | | j 

them to respond to the first student s answers ) I — ' ' — ' > — ' ' 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All iter.s must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should mot to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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LESSON raESENTATION CHECKLIST 



CHrMtiont: Place in X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to fndlcate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
•to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The taachar uaad oral questions that were: 

1< clear, definite, and concise, and include only one idea . 



2. interesting, timely, and thought-provoking 

3. designed to require more than a "y©s" or "no" answer 

4. adapted to individual differences 

5. challenging and not obvious 

6. written at a vrifiety of taxonomic levels 

7. ''elated to the lesson being taught 

8. geared to illustrate key pomts of major lesson topics . 



Ir4 the lesson, the teacher: 

9. used the q^e$tions to draw information from the students 

10. asked a question, paused to give the students time to think about 
the question, and then called on a student 

11) after calling on a student, provided an opportunity for that student 
to^hink about the question before requiring his/her response (be- 
fore answering the question himself/herself or calling on someone 
else.) 

12. presented the questions in an orderly sequence 



13. directed his/her questions so that each student was able to partici- 
pate 

14. reacted favorably toward the students' answers to questions (for 
example, gave attention and consideration to the students' an- 
swers) 

15. asked questions which the student could answer from past experi- 
ence 
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16. asked questions which were clear and short enough to remember 



□ □□ □ 



17. required the studfent to go beyond his/her first answer (for example, 
encouraged the student to expand or back up ideas with facts and 

illustrations; brought other students into the discussion by getting i — i i — i r— i r— i 

them to respond to the first student^ answers ) LJ I — I I — I i — 1 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items muet receive FULLor N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Dlr«ctlOM: Place an X in the NO, PARTIA* , or FULL box to indicate that 

each oT^he following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance conrtponent was not apolicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/ A box. Rwourc. person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The ttachf r used oral questions that were: 

1. clear, definite, ancLconcise. and included only one idea 



2. Interesting, timely, and thought-provoking 

3. designed to require more than a "yes" or '*no ' answer 

4. adapted to individua! differences 

5. challenging and not obvious 

6. written at a variety of taxonomic levels 

7. related to the lesson being taught 

8. geared to illustrate key points of major lesson topics . 



In the lesson, the teacher: 

9. used the questions to draw information from the students 



10. asked a question, paused to give the students time to think about 
the question, and then called on a student 

11. after calling on a Student, provided an opportunity for that student 
tc think about the question before requiring his/^er response (be- 
fore answering the question himself/herself oi cal ing on someone 
else.) r 

12. presented the questions m an orderly sequence 



13. directed his/her questions so that each student was able to partici- 
pate 

14. reacted favorably toward the students* answers to questions (for 
example^ gave attention and consideration to the students* an- 
swers) 

15. asked questions which the student could answer from past experi- 
ence 

34 
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16. askevf questions which were clear and snort enough to remember □ □ □ □ 

17. required the student to go beyond his/her first answer (for example, 
encouraged the student to expand or back up ideas with facts and 

illustrations; brought other students into the discussion by getting i — i i — i r — i r— i 

them to respond to the first student s answers ) LJ I — I I — I LJ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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Learning^Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Ifv an acbMl tchool situation,* employ ora( questioning techni<)ued. 





As you plan your leswns, decide when orei questioning tech^iquai could 
be used eftectivefy to aid you in meeting me leseon objecti^te. Based on 
tliat decision, employ oral questioning techniques. This ym {nclude*r 
• aetecting, modifying, or developing a lesson pbsn whim Indudee the 
use of thi^ technique to introduce, present, and/or ^nmwtae the 
lessoji / 
_ • includipe in ^ lesson a series of orei questidns at differer^t^ 
. taxonomic levels 
] • presenting the lesson to the class \ ^ 

NOTE: Your resource person may want you to sutmttyour written fei^ 
plan to him/her for evaluation tk/hm you present yoiflf lesecm. K may toe 
helpful for your resource person to use the TPAF from Module EM, ^0- 
vBlop a LBSSon Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 



Arrange <idvance to have your resource person observe your leeson 
presentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource penK)n. using the 
Teacher Perfonnahce Assessment F6rm, pp. 37-38. s 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in employing 
oral questioning techniques. 



•For a definition of "actual school situation/* see the inside back cover 
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NOTES 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

■Employ Oral Questioning Techniques {C-^12) 



Dir«Gliom: Indicate the level ofthe teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 
W. because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 



applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box R<wource person 

i — = 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The taachar used oral questions that wefre: 

1. clear, definite, and concise, and included only one idea 

2. interesting, timely, and thought-provoking 

3. designed to require more than a "yes" or "no * answer 
^"4. adapted to individual differences 

5. challenging and not obvious — 

6. written at a variety of taxonomic levels 

7. related to the lesson being taught 

8. geared to illustrate Key points of major lesson topics . . 
In the lesson, the teacher: 

9. used the questions to draw information from the stu- 
dents 

10. asked a question, paused to give the students time to 
think about the question, and then called on a student 

11. after calling on a student, provided an opportunity for 
that student to think about the question before requiring 
his/her response 

12. p.esented the questions in an orderly sequence 

13. directed his/her questions so that each skJdent was able 



participate 



14. reacted favorably toward the students* answers to ques- 
tions 

( 15. asked questions which the student could answer from 
past experience 
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16. asked questions which were clear and short enough to 
remember 



/ *" / <f <? <ir- 



□ □ □ □ 

17. required the student to go beyond his/her first answer 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: AM items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Each module »s designed to hetp you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing su ess. A module is made up of a -^ones of learning 
experiences, sonne providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and otheis com- 
bining these two functions Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the t^^rmlnal objcc 
tive in the final learning experience Thr? final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in ai < actual school situatior hen you are an intern , 
a ^'tudent teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procadurat 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program Ynu need to take on ly those 
modules covenng skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not Complete any lejrnmg ex- 
penance within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to compl5>te ;(. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the If ^'-oduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
peri^mce. After companng your p-^^^sent neevis anU com- 
petencies with the mformat* ^n yoii have read iri these 
sections, you should be rea^y lo make one of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you a-^e competent in one or more of the en- 
abJ'.ng objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
expe''ience(s) 

• that you are already competent in th«s area, and 
ready to complete the final learning e,^pfe,nente in 
order to "test out 

• th&t the module is inappropriate to ^our needs at 
thn time 

When you are ready to lake the fina' learning experience 
and have access to an actual ^obool situation, make the 
necessary arrangements Vrith your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with vour reso. -ce person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat ihe experience. ( - ^2) complete (or review) previou? 
sections of the mo Ae ' ther routed activities 
suggested by your res , crson before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available m -»ach of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the mmimum level uf perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective vou and your re- 
;source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach crmpetency This could involve (1) comoletmg 
parts of the module prevf<^ «^ly skipped, (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplem*^ ntary resources or com- 
pleting addftional activities suggested by the rosource 
person , (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refer to a situation in 
which you are actually workinr ith. and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocat:onal students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation If you do not have accec»s lo an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i^ , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items whioh, due to specsai circumstances vou are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
piv^paration • " a vocational service area (e g . the 
service ar^.i i and IrJ strial Education includes 
occupational b, Malties such as automobile me- 
chan.cs, weldmc and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enr'ch the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers ^he person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, superv sor. or cooperating/ supervising; 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in tiking thi^ 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post -secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area r->fers to a major vocations 
field agricultural education, l i^siness and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, hi^alth occupat ons educa- 
tion home economics educahon. industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher 'efers to the person who is tak- 
ifsg the module 

Levels '^f Performance for Final Assessmerit 

HI A The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None 1^0 attempt was made to meet the cntenon 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unat le to perform this ,^kill or 
has only very limited ability to perform rt 
Pair Tho teachet is unabit* tc perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has nome ability to perform it 
Good The teacher is aole to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skill m a 
vrry effective manner 
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TKtos of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teaelier Education Modules 



Csli>; icy A: PraQwn Htnnkifb Dsv^topmen^ Mid CvslMllon 

^ Prspwt for • Comnuintty Survey 

A-2 Cocvduct a Communtty .Survey 

A-3 Rapbrt the Rndir»ge of a Community Survey 

A~4 Orgnnin an Ooeupcdonol Advisory Committee 

A-5 IMmaln an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-e Divatop Program Goals and CH)iacttves 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-a Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Oavalop Long-Aanga Program Plans 

A- 10 Conduct a Student Follow4Jp Study 

A-U Eval'jala Your Vocatlonai Program 

CalaQaiy Mi iMlmoiioiMil Planning 

Dalarmina Needs and Interests of Students 
B-2 Dsvalop Studertt ^ormance Objectives 
S->3 Develop a Unit of matnjction 
D-4 Develo p a Lseaon Ran 
B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 
B-6 Prepare Teactier44ade mstructionai Materials 

CMffOfy C: kinrMGltonal Execution 

C-1 Olrert Field Trips 

C-k Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Dtscussions, and 
Symposiums 

C-d Employ Brainatormtng. Buzz Group, and Ouestton Box 
Techniques 

C-4 Diract Students in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-^ Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student iJboratory Experience 

0-a Direct Students in AppJying Prot)lem-Solving Techn'que? 

C-9 Employ the Pro^ Method 

C-IO Nitrodvce a Leeson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Emplov Oral OuettiQOlng Tecnniques 

C-13 Employ f^einforcement Techniques . 

C-14 Provide Instojctton for Slower and More 0 -^abte Learners 

C-1 5 Present an IllustratetS Tallt 

C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Sltili 

C-1 7 Demonatrate t Concept or Principle 

C-18 Individualize instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts tc Present Irformaticn 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boatxls anc< Exh Nts 

C-22 Preeent infomtaUon with Models Heal Objects, and 'innel 
Boards 

C-23 Preeent Information with Ovefh'.ad and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Infomoation wtth Filmstnps snd Slides 

C-2$ Present Information witn Films 

0-26 Preeent Infonnatlon with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Preeent Infonnatlon with Televised and Vidaotaped Materials 

] C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

1 C-29 Present Information with the Chali(board and ^ tp Chan 

Category D: malnicllonal Evakiatton 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Aseess Student Performsnce Knowledge 

D-3 Aseees Student Performance} Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Perfonnance Sidlls 

D-5 Determine Studem Grades 

0-t Evaluate Your Instructions! Effectiveness 

Clagory E: matrudkmal Management 

E-1 Project Instruction!! Resource Needs 
E~2 Manag Your Budgeting arxl Reporting RespoM'bHjties 
E«3 Anwige for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
t-A Maintain a Fiiing System 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self ^.jcipiine 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Categorv F: Ouldanoe 

f'^ Gather Student Data Using Formal Data^^oliection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Studem DaU Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Infonnatlon on Educational and Career Oppoftunlties 

F -5 Assist Students in Applying for Employnwit or Further Education 

Caleoory Q: Schoe^Communlly ReMlona 

Q- 1 Develop a ,School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Prograrr 

Q-? Give Prrjentatlons to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prsparp Diaplays to Pronwte Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prcr»/e News R ela as ss and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Prognvn 

G-6 f rangeforTeleviaionand Radio Preeentstions Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
QHI Work with Members of the Community 
Q-9 Work with SUte and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Fr^back about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: 8^ai«mh Vocational Organliatton 

H-1 DtYvek'P a Personal Phik>eophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Orgviizattons 
H-2 Establsh a Student Vocational 0'ianizatior\ 
H-3 Preparv Student Vocatk>nal Orga xation M^bers tor 

Leadet.^hip Roles 

H-4 Assist Stuocnt Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

and FinarKii-^ a Yearly Program of Acth/ities 
H-5 Supe/vlse Activitlee of the Student Vocational Organiz at io n 
H-6 QuklePartk:tpation in Student >A)catk>nalOrganizaftk>n Contests 

Cetegory I: P releaalonal and Developme«*^ 

1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionslh^ 

1-2 Serve Your Teachirig Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Persorwl Philosophy of Ed.vation 

1-4 Serve the School and Community 

1-5 ObUin a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 ProvWe Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-6 Supervise Student Teachers 
CateQory J: Coocdlnallon of Cooperative Educatkm 

J-1 Esti»bllsh Guidelines for Your Coope atlve Vocational Program 

j-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, a.^ Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students In Your Co-Op Program 

J'4 Secure Training Stations tor Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place CoOp Students on the Job 

J -6 Develop the T fining Ability of On-the-s)ob Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate Oft-the^^ob Instruction 

»-6 Evaluate CoOp Students' On-th^b Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related instruction 

J- 10 Supervise an Empk>yer-Empk>yee Appreciation Eveni 

RELATED PUBUCATIOMt 

Student Gukie to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performsnce-Based Teacher 
Education Materials ^ 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacfier Education 



For Information ntgardlng avallabllHy and pricga of matorlala contgct— 

AAVIM 

American Attociafion for Vocatlonai Instructional Matorialt 
120 Enginatring Centar e Unlvarsity of Qaorgla e Athana, Qaorgia S0602 e (404) 542-2586 



